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TO TEST THE EFFECT OF VIDEO TAPED SIML'LATED 
INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCES ON THE MODIFICATION OF TEACHERS ‘ 
PROFESSIONAL KNOWLEDGE AND ATTITUDES, THREE GROUPS OF 
PROSPECTI VE TEACHERS WERE DIFFERENTIALLY EXPOSED TO SPECIALLY 
PREPARED TAPES ON FOUR TOPICS, EACH 30-MINUTE TAPE CONSISTED 
OF SIMULATED CLASSROOM SETTINGS, WITH THE LAST 10 MINUTES 
USED AS A POST-TEST IN WHICH THE VIEWER HAD TO IDENTIFY THE 
PRINCIPLES UNDER DISCUSSION, GROUP 1 RECEIVED NO RELEVANT 
INSTRUCTION ON THE TOPICS, GROUP 2 RECEIVED ONLY MODEST 
WRITTEN OR AUDIO TAPED INSTRUCTION, WHILE GROUP 3 WAS EXPOSED 
TO THE WRITTEN OR AUDIO TAPED MATERIAL PLUS THE VIDEO TAPES, 
ALL THREE CROUPS WERE GIVEN EACH OF THREE POST-TESTS 
CONCERNING THE PRINCIPLES OF THE FOUR INSTRUCTIONAL 
TOPICS— (1) THE VIDEO TAPE POS ’-TEST SEGMENT, (2) A LOCAL 
WRITTEN TEST, AND (3) THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES PREFERENCE 
INVENTORY, WHICH MEASURES ATTITUDES TOWARD INSTRUCTIONAL 
PRINCIPLES, WITH RESPECT TO THE VIDEO TAPE POST-TEST, 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES WERE FOUND AMONG THE THREE GROUPS ON 
ALL FOUR TOPICS (THE NO- INSTRUCTION CONTROL GROUP SCORING 
LOWEST, AND THE VIDEO TAPE GROUP HIGHEST) , BUT, ON THE OTHER 
MEASURES, THE USE OF THE VIDEO TAPE PROGRAM YIELDED NO 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES, FURTHER RESEARCH IS NECESSARY TO 
LEARN WHETHER THE OBTAINED DIFFERENCES ARE REFLECTED IN 
ACTUAL TEACHING PERFORMANCE, (LC> 
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iiiere an increasing and encouraging tendency on the part of instruc- 
tional specialists to weigh the effectiveness ol' instruction in terms of results 
Pn^-‘ view is evident in the several reports of the Joint 
p Instruction and Teaching Machines of APA-AERA-DAVI. 

Even thr definition of a program*’ recently advocated by Lnmsdainel has as an 
essential xn^edaent that a program accepts responsibility for accomplishing a 
spcoiiea behavior change. Yet in the field of teacher education few instruc- 
Cjonal vehicles eixist which have proven their value in modifying the behavior 
of prospective or inservice teachers* 



A recent progress report" of a prominent national eomiiiittee strongly en- 
dorsed the preparation of films "to reach rapidiy and effectively large numbers 
o people in preservice programs and in new programs of inservice education." 
The group recognized the considerable difficulty of this undertaking: 



To make such films will recuire a large initial investment of time 
and money. The techniques for making this kind of film have not 
been thoroughly explored. An initial investment in equipment and 
facilities must be made, and an opportunity provided to try to find 
a successf il formula, and perhaps to fail repeatedly before finding 

it. In the long run, however, the costs will bo small compared to 
the returns.^ 



The real ].-»roblem in_oeacher education, of course, is to modify the actual 
instructional behavior of teachers in desired directions. Most teacher educa- 
tors believe that changes in the teacher’s knowledge or attitudes will be ac- 
comp^ied by subsequent changes in his classroom behavior. Even though this 

there are few instructional materials, e.g., texts, programs, films, 
which have bean ^^s^ated to be capable of bringing about changes in' the 
teacher 5 prc fessional knowledge or attitudes, even changes which can be as- 
sessed by paj;«r and pencil tests. 



Objective 

^ reiearch described in this report was designed to test the efficacy 

o. fow video taped instructional sequences in bringiiig about certain test 
behavior change in prospective teachers which are relevant^ to the teacher’s 
classroom behavior. During the summer of I 965 a series of four instructional 



A. A. .pamsdainc; "Educational Technology, Programmed Instruction, and In- 

Science," Theories of Learning and Instruction . Sixty-third 
N.S.S.E. Yearbook, Part I, Chapter XVI, pT 385 . 

IgnoTmtio. ipd Experiment in Education, A Progress Report of the Panei on 
^uucational Research and Development to the U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
uixe of National Science Foundation, and the Special Assistant to 

the President for Science and Technology, Washington, D.C., March 19^, p. ?’ . 

^Ibid, p. 26 . 



Popbam, W. J., "Predicting Student Teachers’ Instructional Behavior from a 
Suructured and Unstructured Test of Professional Knowledge." California 
Journ aj^ Ox Educational Research, 16:'^-13, January, 1965« ————— 



video tapes were prepared dealing with the following topics: (1) Appropriate 
I^ractice; (2) Perceived Purpose; ( 3 ) Reinforcement Principles; and (4) Disci- 
pline. Three separate criteria were used in the investigation, two of a cog- 
nitive nature and one of an affective nature. 

Instructional Artifacts 



The instructional programs under investigation were four video tapes, each 
approximately one-half hour in length. The title and general content of each 
program is given below: 

1. Appropriate Practice . This program illustrates the principle that 
pupils should be given an opportunity to practice the behavior im- 
plied by the instructional objectives. Two different forms of ap- 
propriate practice (equivalent and analogous) are treated, as is the 
topic of prerequisite tasks. 

2. Perceived Purpose . This program deals with the establishment of 
learning sets whereby the learner is encouraged to perceive the pur- 
pose of the instruction he is undergoing. Four different techniques 
for establishing such learning sets are treated, namely, extrinsic 
rewards, exhortation, deduction, and induction. 

3 . Reinforcement Principles . This program treats four different misuses 
of reinforcement principles which sometimes occur in the classroom. 

The four errors are (a) failure to provide reinforcement, (b) use of 
general rather than specific reinforcement, (c) ^in intentional rein- 
forcement of undesired behavior and (d) failure uo individualize re- 
inforcement . 

4. Discipline . This program illustrates the application of 15 different 
classroom disciplinary techniques. 

Each program consisted of approximately twenty minutes of instruction 
followed by a post-test of ten minutes* duration. Essentially, the instruc- 
tional sectic of the program provided the learner with opportunity to make 
discrimination^ between instances or non-instances of a given principle or of 
different forms of that principle. All of the instructional and post-test 
situations involved simulated classroom settings, wherein professional actors 
(teachers) along with ten local high school students portrayed small sequences 
of planned classroom activity. For instance, in the case of appropriate prac- 
tice the viewer was given an opportunity to identify whether or not certain 
forms of appropriate practice were present in several short classroom vi/gnettes. 
In the post-test the same procedure was employed, that is, the viewer was 
obliged to identify which, if any, of the principles under discussion were 
present in each of a series of classroom scenes. In Figure 1 the studio 
setting is seen where the video tape programs were produced. 5 Copies of all 
four program scripts are found in Appendix A. 



^Direction and production of the programs was under the supervision of Michael 
Gold and Stuart Cr owner. 







Figure X: One of two identical studio setups used for video taping the 
four programs. 



These four programs were produced during the sujnmer session of 19^5 under 
the technical direction of the UCLA Academic Communications Facility. The cost 
was approximately $5^000, including the funds expended on equipment rental, 
professional staff, materials, etc. 

Subjects for the expert ' ;nt were 124 students enrolled in required pre- 
service course in the Deparoment at the University of California, Los Angeles 
during the Fall, I965-66 semester. The students were typically seniors or 
first year graduate students who were preparing to teach at the secondary 
level. The particular class Involved was a course in curriculum and instruc- 
tion, taken immediately prior to student teaching. 

Method 



The genr'^al method was to set up a three group design such that for the 
four differei... video tape programs one group of subjects would not view the 
program, a second group would receive only modest written or audio-taped in- 
structional material on the same tape, and the third group would receive the 
written or audio-taped instruction material plus the specially prepared video 
tape programs. This design permitted contrasts between individuals who received 
(1) no instruction, (2) brief instruction, and (3) brief instruction plus video 
tape programs. 

The Measures 



Three different measures were used to assess the influence of the video 
tape progcams. The first of these, and the criterion of most interest, was the 
post-test provided by the programs themselves. Approximately 40 minutes of test 
situations were yielded by the 10 minute post -test at the end of each program. 

As described earlier, these post-test situations asked the learner to identify 
whether certain principles were present in each of the instructional situations. 
Because of the nature of che subject matter, certain of the post-tests provided 
for more questions than others. More specifically, there were 9 items in the 
appropriate practice test, I6 items in the perceived purpose test, 20 items in 
the reinforcement test, and 60 items in the disciplire test. 

A second measure consisted of a paper and pencil test regarding the four 
instructional principles. These items were of a standard objective cype and 
were administered as part of the mid-term examination of the course. For the 
appropriate practice test there were six items, for the perceived purpose test 
there were six items, for the reinforcement test there were 24 items, and for 
the discipline test there were 15 items. 

The affective measure en^loyed in the investigation was the Instructional 
Procedures Preference Inventory ( iPPi ) a measure of one*s attitudes toward 
instructional principles. There is some evidence® that the IPPI possesses a 
certain degree of validity for its intended purpose. 



Popham, W. J. and .aker, E. L., \^alidation of an Inventory Measuring Attitud es 
Toward Instructional Principles . Final report of Cooperative Research Project 
No. S-O69. University of California, Multilithed, June 1965 , 37 pp. 
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iProcedure 

The experiment was conducted during the I 965-66 fall semester. The 124 
subjects were randomly ^signed to three gi*oups. Originally these groups were 
equal, but absences during the experimental period reduced the number in Group I 
to 43 , in Group II to 43, and in Group III to 38 . 

The total time involved in the experiment was three days. On the first day 
Groups I and II met together and were given audio taped instruction regarding 
the topics of appropriate practice and perceived purpose. They were also given 
printed instructional material regarding the reinforcement discipline topics. 

On the same day Group III, the control group, viewed a video tape recording of 
a c^ssroom sersion from a nearby high school. The video tape recording seen 
by Group III was not designed to provide instruction relevant to any of the 
criterion measures used in the investigation. 

On the second day of the experiment Group I viewed the instructional seg- 
ments of the a^ropriate practice and reinforcement video tape programs. Group 
II viewed the instructional segments of the perceived purpose and discipline 
video tape programs. Each instructional segment, exclusive of the post-test 
portion of the program, lasted approximately 20-25 minutes. At the same time 
Group III listened to an audio tape of a speech by an educational philosopher. 

As on the first day of the experiment this activity was not considered to be 
iTiStruction relevant to the study’s criterion measure* 

On the third day all three groups were given the post-test sections of the 
video tai>e programs. These four tests had been edited so that all four were 
presented consecutively on one video tape. A copy of this post-test is found 
in Appendix B. Two months later, the regular midterm examination for the class 
was administered to all subjects. A week thereafter the IPPI was complet«=»d bv 
all subjects. 

Analysis 



Differences among the groups representing the three treatment conditions 
were tested by a one way analysis of variance on each of the criterion measures. 
That is, an analysis of variarice was applied to each of the four video tape 

post-tests, the four written sub-tests from the midterm examination, and to the 
IPPI scores. 

In the analysis of IPPI scores. Groups I and II were treated separately, 
should be pointed out that the IPPI represents a more general index of 
attitude toward instructional principles, rather than toward any of the partic- 
ular four principles treated. And both Groups I and II had each seen two video 
tape programs ostensibly related to performance on the IPPI . Thus, no differ- 
ence between Groups I and II was predicted. The analysis was conducted to de- 
termine if Groups I and II differed from Group III. 

Results 



Considering the performance first on the video tape post-tests, significant 
F values were obtained for all four measures. Jfeans, standard deviations, and 
.analysis of variance F values for all four analyses are presented in Table 1. 
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An inspection of Table 1 will reveal that the order of the test means is 
the same on all four measures, i«e«, the lowest performance was achieved by 
the no instruction control group, the neact highest by the brief instruction 
group, and the highest by the group viewing the video tape programs. The 
probability of this consistent older in all four situations, of course, is 
extremely rare (P< .001). 

Turning next to the performance on the paper and pencil tests a dm i n istered 
several weeks after the treatment, there were no significant differences among 
the groups on any of the four tests. Means, standard deviations, and analysis 
of variance F value for all four analyses are presented in Table 2. 

The f:lnal criterion was subjects* performance on the IPPI » An ana^sis 
of variance of the performance of the three groups yielded a non-significant 
F value of .88. The mean for Group I was 156.0, for Group II 156.4, and for 
Group III 161.7. 

Discussion 



Results of the experiment indicate that with respect to the video tape 
post-test, significant differences were produced among the three groins, but 
on the other measures the use of the video-tape program elded no significant 
differences. This is consistent with the notion that a learner should be given 
a prior opportunity to practice behavior comparable to the terminal behavior 
on which he will ultimately be tested (namely, the principle of Appropriate 
Practice treated in one or the four video tape programs). 

The chief target behavior sought in the project was the student’s ability 
to identify the presence of certain instructional principles in video taped 
teaching situations. It was assumed that this stinralus was closer to a real 
classroom situation than written descriptions of such activities. Apparently, 
instructional programs can be devised which significantly increase the proba- 
bility that the student will acquire this ability. While the video tape pro- 
grams* effects were not discernible in two other criterion measures, the prin- 
cipal instruction objective was accomplished. 

It is now necessary, of course, to learn whether student performance on 
the video tape post-test is related to their subsequent performance in actual 
teaching situations. Such research is currently underway. 

It should be noted that a number of technical difficulties associated with 
the actual playbacks of the video tapes warrant the replication of the current 
investigation. Particularly during the post-test playbacks, the c's;.)munication 
facility at UCLA had difficulty in properly adjusting the audio which meant that 
certain student’s had some difficulty in hearing what was said by the announcer. 
A replication is planned diiring the next academic year. 
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Table 1 

Means, Standard Deviations, and Ana3ysis of Variance F Values 
for Three Treatinent Conditions on Four Video Tape Post-Tests 



TREATMENT 


n 


X 


s 


F 


Appropriate Practice (9 items) 










No Instruction 


38 


4.4 


1.3 




Brief Instruction 


^3 


4.8 


1.5 


yT 

5.3 


Brief Instruction plus 


43 


5.4 


1.5 




Video Tape R?ograjn 










Perceived Purpose (16 items) 










No Instruction 


38 


10.5 


1.7 




Brief Instruction 


43 


11.4 


1.3 


8.8 


Brief Instruction plus 


43 


11.9 


1.6 




Video Tape Program 










Discipline (60 items) 










No Instruction 


38 


47.2 


3.0 




Brief Inj: '.ruction 


43 


48.7 


3-5 


^ * 
18.9 


Brief Instruction plus 


43 


51.1 


2.1 




Video Tape Program 










Reinforcement (20 items) 










No Instruction 


38 


14.3 


2.1 




Brief Instruction 


43 


14.8 


1.8 


5.8 


Brief Instruction plus 


43 


15.8 


2.0 




Video Tape Program 











*P<.01 
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Table 2 

Means, Standard Deviations, and AnaOysis of Variance F Values 
for Three Treatment Conditions on Four Paper and Pencil Tests 



treatment 



Appropriate Practice (6 items) 

No Instruction 
Brief Instruction 
Brief Instruction plus 
Video Tape Program 



Perceived Purpose (6 items) 

No Instruction 
Brief Instruction 
Brief Instruction plus 
Video Tape Program 



Discipline (15 items) 

No Instruction 
Brief Instruction 
Brief Instruction plus 
Video Tape Program 



Reinforcement (24 items) 

No Instruction 
Brief Instruction 
Brief Instruction plus 
Video Tape Program 



X s F 



37 


5^2 


1.2 


4l 


5.1 


1.1 


39 


4.6 


1.6 



37 


4.0 


1.0 


39 


3.8 


1.3 


4l 


3.5 


1.1 



37 


12.5 


3.3 


39 


10.3 


4.9 


4l 


12.6 


5.6 



37 


20.4 


4.0 


4l 


19.8 


4.9 


39 


19.3 


5.1 
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APEENDK A 

Scripts for Video Tape Rpograms 

Appropriate Practice 
Perceived Purpose 
Reinforcement Theory- 
Discipline 

All scripts were written by 
Michael Gtold and Stuart Crowner 
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VIDEO 

FADE IN NARRATOR 
SUPER: TITIE 

PULL-DOWNS 

X*S TO CLASSROOMS 



SUPER-OBJECTIVE 
CLASSROOM I 



SUPER-OBJECTIVE 

NARRATOR 



ERIC 



APPROPRIATE PRACTICE 
AUDIO 



NARR: The classroom situations which you are 

about to see will help you to distinguish be- 
tween three important student activities: 
Equivalent Practice. Analogous Practice and 
Prerequisite Tasks. The first sequence will 
show students who are, or who are not engaging 
in one of these activities. I will ask you 
some questions after you watch each sequence. 

We have set up in our studio two classrooms 
which will serve as model teaching environ- 
ments. Let*s go to an American History cla^s, 
where our teacher, Mr. Ira Public (grimace) is 
in the middle of a lesson. If we were to peak 
over his shoulder, we*d be able to see on his 
lesson plan that his objective for today is: 

"The student will be able to trace on a map 
of the United States the trail of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition." Keeping this objective 
in mind, see if Mr. Public is providing his 
students with Equivalent Practice. 

SCENE: Classroom 1, map on blackboard, stu- 

dents with individual trace maps. 

PUBLIC: OK, we*ve seen tha,t in one year, be- 

tween 1804 and 3B05 ishat the Lewis and Clark 
expedition reached the Pacific Ocean. We have 
seen the hardships they encountered, and by 
Ronnie *s report we have seen how their guide, 
Sackojowea, aided them on their Journey. Now, 
take out the blank map of The United States I 
passed out the other day. (He rolls up the map 
on the blackboard.) Using a pencil so that you 
may correct your mistakes, see if you can trace 
the entire trail of the Expedition. You have 
five minutes. Are there any questions? (A stu- 
dent raised his h nd.) Yes, Larry? 

lARRY: Where do you want us to start from? 

PUBLIC: Start from wherever you think the 

Expedition started! Are there any more ques- 
tions? All right. . . begin. 

NARR: Well, what do you think? Was this teacher 

providing his class with Equivilent Practice or 
not? (Pause) If you thought that he was giving 
the students equivalent practice, you are correct. 
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SUPER -OBJECTIVE 



CLASSROOM II 






t 



The teacher *s final objective was that the stu- 
dents would be able to trace the route of the 
Lewis suid Clark Expedition, and, as you could 
see, the class was participating in an equiva- 
lent activity* If you were right don*t hesi- 
tate to make fun of the person sitting next to 
you, if he got it wrong* 

NARR: Now let*s turn to another type of ac- 

tivity; Analogous Practice. To observe 
whether this type of activity is eii 5 )loyed, 
let*s go to a physical science class preparing 
for a week-end field trip. Their teacher, Les 
Terrain (grimace), wants them to become famil- 
air with the various land and water formations 
that will be found in the area of their field 
crip. He iias set up the following objective 
for his class; "In the field, the student will 
be able to orally identify a meandering river 
valley, a piedmont, and an oxbow lake." In 
this next sequence see if Mr. Terrain is pro- 
viding his class with an activity which can be 
considered Analogous Practice. 

SCENE: Classroom II. 

TERRAIN; Last year when I was where we will 
be going for our field trip, I took some pic- 
tures of the formations we will be seeing. 
First, let*s take the meandering river valley. 
(Holds up picture) Remember, this will be 
found in a mature valley which has been widened 
by the original stream. (Holds up 2nd Picture) 
This is an oxbow, or crescent -shaped lake. 

These lakes were formed when a river cut across 
a meander, and the necks of the meander dried 
up, leaving the water behind in this crescent 
form. (Holds up next picture) This picture 
is of the piedmont found in this area. Remem- 
ber what piedmont means? (Student raises hand) 
Yes, Gail? 

GAIL: It means foothills. 

TERRAIN; That*s exactly right. Are there any 
questions? (Pause) All right, here are some 
more pictures of the area. (Holds up a pic- 
ture with a crater lake) Are there any forms 
we have just discussed in this picture? (Stu- 
dent hEuid goes up) Yes, Mike? 

MIKE: No, I don't think so. 

TERRAIN; Good. This is a crater Ifidte. Now 
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SUPER-OBJECTIVE 

NARRATOR 



SUPER-OBJECTIVE 



CLASSROOM I 



whEt about this second picture# (Shows a pic- 
ture of a meander) Yes, Linda? 

LINDA: That*s a meandering river valley, and 

the walls on the sides of the valley. . • 

NARR: Is this class participating in the ac- 

tivity of Analogous Practice? (Pa\ise; The 
answer is Yes. I think it is clear that the 
mountains themselves could not be brought into 
the classroom. . .without tremendous expenoe 
. . .a good analogous experience could be pro- 
vided by the use of the photographs. Since the 
objective was stated to "identify," the pic- 
tures offered s-n excellent opportunity for 
Analogous Practice. 

NARR: We have now seen students participating 

in Equi\'alent and Analogous activities. The 
ability of any student to participate in either 
of these activities may depend on how he, the 
student, has mastered certain preliminary 
skills. This brings us to the pupils accom- 
plishment of Prerequisite tasks. Ict*s go to 
the French class of Lotta Tongue, and see if 
the pupils axe participating in a Prerequisite 
task. Miss Tcnf;ae*s objective for today is: 
"The student will be able to read in French 
sentences from page 32 of the text aloud, then 
translote the sentences into English. 

SCENE: Classroom I 

MISS TONGUE: Bon jour, mes ^Ifeves. Prenez 

V&tres livres . Alors . Lisez en f ranpais et 
maitenant traduisez en Anglais la conversation 
h la page trente-deux. (Looking around the 
classroom) Jean. 

JOHN: J*ai done quatre nouveaux amis a 

l*universitt?. 

TONGUE: Traduisez. . . 

JOHN: I have four new friends at the Univer- 

sity. 

TONGUE: What about the word "done"? What 

does that mean? 

JOHN: (Thinking) I think it means "now." 

TONGUE: Sherry, what doe? the word done 

mean? 




•>' s*- 
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super-objective 



SHERRY: I think it means "still." 

RICHARD: (Raising his hand) I know^ I know. 

TONGUE: Richard, what does the word "done" 

mean? 

RICHARD: It means "therefore." 

TONGUE: Trfes bien. Traduisez la deuxieme 

phrase. 

RICHARD: Jean est toujours serieux; il ^tudie 

de matin au soir. That says that John is al- 
ways serious. . .he studies from morning to 
night. II a les yeux bruns et les cheveux 
noirs. He has brown hair and a black horse? 
That doesn't make sense. 

TONGUE: Your last observation is correct. 

Jimmy, traduisez la phrase. 

JIMMf: (a little shocked at being called on) 

I don't Imow how. I don't know what (has 
trouble pronoimcing the next work) "yeux" means. 

TONGUE: It seems to me you did not study your 

vocabulary last night. Is there anybody who 
can translate this next sentence? (She scans 
the students who seem einbarrassed. ) Didn't 
any of you study your vocabulary la^t night? 
(Pause) Turn to page trente et une and let's 
go over the new w^ris. The first word, 

Margaret. 

MARGARET: "Brun." 

TONGUE: What does that mean? 

MARGARET : Brown . 

TONGUE: Richard, the second word. . . 

RICHARD: "cheveux". . .(a little ashamed) 

That means hair. I thou^t it meant horse. 

TONGUE: The French word for horse is "Le 

cheval." It is a common mistake, but I doubt 
if it would have been made if you had studied 
your vocabulary list last night. The third 
word, Marie. . . 

NARR: Was Miss Tongue's class attempting to 

master a Prerequisite task? (Pause) The 
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answer, of course, is Yes * Miss Tongue real- 
ized that to meet her objective she first had 
to make sure the class could pronounce and be 
able uo translate the new words in their les- 
son* This she accon^lished by engaging her 
class in the Prerequisite task of reading and 
translating each one of the new words* 

NARR: Another type of activity which the class 
may engage in is called "Irrelevant Behavior*" 
Let’s look in on the Math class of Mr* Victor 
Vector (grimace) as he is proceeding with his 

SUPER -OBJECTIVE objective, which is: "The student will be able 

to write the Pythagorean theorem*" 

CLASSROOM II SCENE: Classroom II* 

VECTOR: (walking away from the blackboard) 

So your notes should read that A squared plus 
B squared equals C squared; or that the sum of 
the sides of a right triangle is equal to the 
hypotenuse. So many times formulas are just 
formulas* We often forget the men who devel- 
oped the formulas* The Pythagorean theorem 
is almost 2500 years old* (Student raises his 
hand) Peter? 

PETER: Do we have to take notes? 

VECTOR; Young man, information is information* 
I expect the whole class to be taking notes* 

(a rustle of notebooks is heard) Now, the 
lyxhagorean theorem was discovered by a Greek 
philosopher and mathematician* His name was 
* * *you tell me what his name was, Peter* 

PETER: Pythagoras, I guess* 

VECTOR: Exactly right* Now we know very 

little about lythagoras; but scholars of an- 
cient history say that he founded e school 
where his theories, both mathematical and 
philosophical were taught* The school then 
became involved in political issues of the 
times, and took the side of the democrats, as 
opposed to the patricians* Who knows what a 
Patrician is? (No one in the class raises a 
hand) A Patrician was a member of the Aris- 
tocracy* * .the upper class, while the demo- 
crats belonged to the Plebian section of 
society, or the lower class, or common people* 
The democratic party won the political struggle, 
but feared that Pythagoras would betray them. 
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CLASSROOM I 



for some reason or other, and they had the 
school burned, while lythagoras was still in 
it* (Shots of bored students)* 

NARR: Was Mr* Vector letting his class partic- 

ipate in irrelevant behavior? (Pause) The 
answer is Yes * First of all, we cannot assiune 
that the history of Pythagoras in any way 
would prepare his class to meet Mr* Vector's 
objective* The class was participating in 
note-taking and oral response to entirely 
different material than stated in the objec- 
tive* Whatever activity they were doing, it 
was certainly irrelevant to the terminal be- 
havior as denoted by the objective* 

NARR: To switch the situation a little, see 

if you can tell me in what sort of activities 
these pupils in the next sequence are partici- 
pating* Let's go to the Senior Problems class 
of Mr* Willy LLkemi (grimace)* Mr* Likemi's 
objective for the day is: "The student will 

understand the various forms of mental ill- 
ness*" Is this class participating in Equiva- 
lent Practice, Analogous Practice, or Pre- 
requisite Tasks? 

SCENE: CLASSROOM I 

LIKEMI: According to the latest statistics 
from the American Medical Association, one out 
of every four of you will seek some type of 
psychological advice from a professional man* 

You may go to your doctor to ask for a tran- 
quilizer, or it could mean any one of you would 
be institutionalized for a long period of time* 

I thought you would like to know how these men 
might classify you or your friends according 
to your specific mental illnesses* I'm sure 
you've heard people call someone else "neurotic,” 
and some people call the same man "psychotic*" 
What do you think is the distinction? Matt? 

MATT: What! (Very startled, nervous)* 

LIKEMI: Never mind. Matt* Dick? 

DICK: A neurotic person is someone with a 

problem where a psychotic person is one who's 
got a big, big problem; and he can't adjust to 
normal situations* 

NARR: (breaking in suddenly) Aaargh!!! Did 

that scare you? Are you neurotic? If not. 
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guess whi,,:h activities the class participated 
in. (Pause) Well, if you said Equivalent 
Practice you would be wrong. If you said 
Analogous Practice you would be wrong. If 
you said Prerequisite tasks. . .you still 
would be wrong. Well, then, just what kind 
of activity would you pin on this classroom 
situation? The answer is. . .you can*t pin 
any activity on this situation. Why? Be- 
cause the objective was not stated in behav- 
ioral terms. Therefore, we cannot determine 
what is Equivalent or Analogous Practice, or 
even Prerequisite Tasks. In the following 
sequ'^ces we will concentrate on just three 
type, of student activities. Since this 
video tape is not designed to see if you can 
distinguish between a behavioral and non- 
behavioral object, we will not oblige you to 
perform that task. All of the following se- 
quences will contain classroom situations 
with an objective stated in behavioral terms. 

Secondly, the question of whether a class is 
participating in Irrelevant Behavior can be- 
come sticky. Let*s face it, any activity 
whj.ch is not directly associated with the 
objective can be called. . .Irrelevant. For 
example, a student *s question not directly 
related to the material at hand could be 
called irrelevant. So could taking roll, or 
giving cut a hall pass to a student. In other 
words, isolating irrelevant behavior is im- 
portant only if it predominates in the class- 
room situation. For this reason, you will not 
have to identify irrelevant behavior in the 
following sequences. 

As a result, in the following sequences, we 
would like you to see if the class is involved 
or participating in one or more of the activi- 
ties of Equivalent Practice, Analogous Prac- 
tice, or Prerequisite Tasks. Read the Objec- 
tive carefully before each sequence. . .for 
your benefit we will super-ij!q>ose the objective 
on the screen toward the end of each classroom 
sequence. 

NARR: Let's go to the beginning Algebra class 

of Mr. Victor Vector, where his objective is: 
"The student will be able to solve in writing 
a simple linear equation." 

SCENE: Classroom II 

VECTOR: (writes problem on the board: 
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X + 7 15 ) can you solve this prob- 

lem? 

SALLI: I think so. X equals 8. 

VECTOR: How did you arrive at your answer? 

SALIiX: I transposed the 7 to the ether side 

of the equal sign. . .changing the sign. 

VECTOR: Why? 

SALLf: To isolate the unknown* 

VECTOR: But why did you change the plus 7 to 

a minus 7? 

SALIY: Because you have to equalize both 

sides of the equation. 

VECTOR: OK. Finish the problem. 

SALLf: So now X equals 13 minus 7f or X 

equals 8. 

VECTOR: Thank you, Sally. (Writes problem 

on board: 1/2 X 6 = 12) OK, now Steve, do 

this problem cdEopletely. 

STEVE: The first thing you do is to trans- 

pose the 6, making the problem X over 2 equals 
12 minus 6, or X over 2 equals 6. The next 
thing you do is transpose the l/2 making it X 
equals 6 divided by l/2. To divide by a frac- 
tion you invert it, which makes it 2 times 6; 
therefore, X equals 12. 

VECTOR; Thank you. (Writes: 2X - 6 equals 

^4). Phil, do this problem for us. . . 

NARR: In which, if any, of the three activi- 

ties was this class engaged? (Pause) The 
answer is they were engaging in Analogous 
Practice. The objective was stated that the 
student would be able to solve in writing a 
singple linear equation, whereas Mr. Vector 
was having his class respond orally. 

NARR: Let's now go to the Dramatics class of 

Miss Stella Bright (grimace) and see in what, 
if any, activity her class is participating. 
Miss Bright would like her Drama I class to 
be able "to xnrepare a fully annotated proopt 
book of a play they would like to direct." 
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The book must include all production planning, 
and a copy of the script which is fully an- 
notated with all the actor’s movements or 
"blocking” as it would finally appear in a 
performance of the show each student chooses 
to direct. 

SCENE: Classroom I (Miss Bright is at the 

board and is drawing a pictxire of the stage 
blocking it off into fifteen areas . ) 

BRIGHT: Let's take this drawing as a represen- 

tative stage floor. First, we divide it into 
three major areas parallel to the audience 
which is located here (pointing). Then we di- 
vide those areas using four lines into these 
five areas. You should now have 15 stage areas. 
This center area we will call stage center or 
"C." The block on the center line on the left 
hand side is stage right, so you should write 
an "R." All the way on the right in the center 
division is stage left, or you should mark 
"L." Remember left and right, are the actors 
left and right. The other two boxes are just 
variations of these areas, being called "right- 
center" and left-center." The areas which are 
found closest to the audience are called the 
"down-stage areas." you can start out by 
placing the letter "B‘’ in each of the five 
areas. What would the area be called here? 

She POINTS to dawn-right area) Bill? 

BILL: Down - right. . .1 mean down Left. 

BRIGHT: Yes, it's very easy to get confused. 

What would this area be called, (pointing to 
DLC)? Joan? 

JOAN: Down Center Left. 

BRIGHT: Well, you've got the right idea, just 

the wrong order. It's called Down-Left Center. 
In the down-stage positions we always refer to 
the "down" first, then the side, "left" or 
"right" then the Center, if needed. Now what 
about the areas farthest away from the audience? 
Those are called the Up-Stage positions. Poes 
anyone know why? Victor? 

VICTOR: Because they're farther away from the 

audience . 

BRIGHT: Yes, but why call them up-stage? 

Anyone? Well, the answer lies in history. 
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Stages use to be tilted or raised toward the 
back so the audience could see action farther 
"UP-STAGE." These stages incidentally, were 
called raked stages. See if you can fill in 
all the up-stage areas. . . Audre? 

AUDRE; Up light, . . .Up. . .right-center.^. . 
Up. . .Center. . .Up left center. . .Up I«ft. 

BRIGHT: Good. Now let's designate the off- 

stage areas of the wings. . . 

NARR: (The camera catches the narrator mum- 

bling to himself, up-right, up-left, up-center). 
Oh, excuse me. . .you know that can be kind of 
tricky. Well, anyway, in which of the three 
activities, if any, was this drama class par- 
SUPER-OBJECTIVE ticipating. (Pause) Tne answer is the class 

was involved in the activity of Prerequisite 
Tasks. Before they could put the actor's 
movements correctly in the prompt book, they 
had to know the correct names for each one of 
the stage areas. Thus, learning the stage 
areas was a Prerequisite Task to performing 
the final objective. (Doing a Jackie Gleason 
kind of move to Classroom II) Shall we go 
on??? 

NARR: Sticking to the creative realms, let's 

visit the Creative wi'iting class of Miss 
Constance Verbage (grimaces) now that's ter- 
rible. . .Miss Verbage has found that the 
class is beginning to think creatively but 
have a great deal of difficulty titling their 
s hor t stories and poems. She has found that 
the students have a tendency to glamorize 
their works with over-dramatic and sometimes 
irrelevant, you should pardon the expression, 
titles. Her objective then is that the stu- 
dent will be able to read a poem that he has 
never read before and title the poem, giving 
reasons why he selected the title he did. 

CLASSROOM II SCENE: Classroom II 

VERBAGE (Holding up a picture of THE DANCING 
CLASS, by Degas): Does anyone know the name 

of this painting? (No one raises his hand) 

All right, let's see if can name it. 

Paul? 

PAUL: Young girls dancing. 
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VERBAGE: Paul, do you think that fully de- 

scriuGo ¥hat you see? Are they dancing in 
the woods. . .Obviously not. (A hand raises) 
Melinda? 

MELIKDA: They* re taking a dance lesson. 

VERBAGE: Good. Now make that into a title. 

MEUNDA: Young girls taking a dance lesson. 

VERBAGE: Good. Now, see if you can shorten 

her title to be more exact. . .John? 

JOHN: I would call it the Dance Lesson. 

VERBAGE : Why? 

JOHN: Because the man in the picture seems 

to stand out, and he looks like an instructor. 

VERBAGE: Good. The name of this painting is 

the dancing class. It was painted by Degas. 
What about this next painting? (Holds up a 
picture called the "Card Players" by Cezanne) 
Sandy? 

SA JY: A young man learns to play cards. 

VERBAGE : Saul? 

SAUL: I*d call it cheating. 

VERBAGE: Why that title, Saul? 

SAUL: Because the guy has his two fingers 

up and it looks like he*s signalling the 
young boy in the right of the pictiire. 

VERBAGE: Can we begin to see that a title 

can change our attitudes. Sandy saw a boy 
learning to play cards. Saul saw a boy 
being cheated out of his money. The name of 
this picture is the "Card Players" by Cezanne. 
Not "Men Playing Cards." The title tells us 
what the painting is specifically all about. 

A good clear title can let your readers know 
exactly what your writing is all about. 

(Handily papers to student) Jill, do me the 
favor of handing these out, will you? On 
this sheet of |>aper Jill is handing out is 
a poem which I have left untitled. Read the 
poem carefulOy, and then choose a title you 
think says what the poet has to say. Ta?<o 
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another sheet of paper and write your 
title, and then tell me why you think the 
poem should have the title you have given 
it. You have 20 minutes, and then I'll col- 
lect . . . 

NARR: In what activities were the students 

in this class participating? (Pause) It is 
fairly obvious that the last part of the stu- 
dent's activity in the scene you just watched 
was equivalent practice. This teacher also 
cleverly involved her students in Analogous 
Practice, using the aid of the paintings. A 
Prerequisite Task was not shown. 

NARR: We hope the previous examples have 

given you a little insight into the various 
forms of student activity in which a teacher 
may have his class engaged. We hope this 
program will enable you to more easily recog- 
nize when these activities are taking place. 
And of course it is oiir real goal, to en- 
courage you to use the activities of Equiva- 
lent Practice, Analogous Practice, and Pre- 
requisite Tasks. (Pause). . .Oh, by the way, 
for the past half hour you have been watching 
this program and responding mentally to the 
questions we've posed. . .in what kind of stu- 
dent activity have you been participating? 

MUSIC: Humorous sting - 30 seconds. 

NARR: Circle the correct responses for the 

following questions. 







FOIJjOWS 30 SECONDS OF 
SHDE AND MUSIC 



APPROPRIATE PRACTICE 



POST-TEST 



NARRATOR 


NARR: The following sequences are presented 

as test items to determine your ability to 
select the student activities of Equivalent 
Practice, Analogous Practice, and Prerequi- 
site tasks when and if they are used in any 
teaching situation* Circle the correct an- 
swer or answers on your answer sheet. The 
Behavioral Objective for each situation will 
be shown at the beginning of every classroom 
sequence; then the classroom situation will 
take place and the Behavioral Objective will 
be shown again for twenty seconds while you 
are marking your answer. 

As a result of your responses to teachers' 
names on the first part, we have decided to 
let the teachers' names be anonymous. Let's 
go to the English class of our first teacher, 
Ralph Anonymous. (Pause) He would liVp his 
class to see how colors are used to lend mood 
to a literary work. His Objective for the 
day is: "The student will be able to re- 

produce on paper the colors of 'Cry, the 
Beloved Country' using crc/ons.” 


CLASSROOM II 


rCENE: English classroom. Ralph. 

RALPH ANONYMOUS: If someone were to ask you 

what color do you think would describe the 
novel "Ethan Frome, " what color would you 
pick. . .and why would you pick it? Marge? 

MARGE: Well, I guess it'd be white. 

RALPH: Why white and not green, red. • • 

MARGE: Well, because it's winter end it's 
snowing. 

RALPH: Do we all agree? Bob? 

BOB: I think I have to say black because 

it's a sad novel and a lot of it takes place 
at night, and they're always talking about 
the graveyard and the dark trees. 

RALPH: Anybody else feel that there are any 

other colors? 
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SUSIE: Well, I think black and white are 

probably the main colors, but, I don't know, 

I felt orange. 

RALPH: Why? 

SUSIE: Well, Mattie was full of life and 

she was always cheerful and gay, and she was 
kind of like the brightness or the warmth in 
the novel. 

RALPH: I think if you look through the novel, 

orange is not mentioned once. I purposely 
went through it and made a list of all the col- 
ors when they were mentioned, so we would not 
have to do it in class. Can anyone tell me 
what color the author associated with Mattie? 
Can anyone tell me what color scarf Mattie 
was wearing when we first met her in the 
dance-hall? Jeff? 

JEFF: It was red; red-silk. 

RALPH: That's right, Jeff. Now there are 

many colors which refer to Mattie Silver in 
the book. Take her last name alone, for ex- 
ample. Silver could possibly imply a shining, 
glittering personality. I think what is im- 
portant is the fact that the author gives us 
many color clues to enrich the feeling we 
have about the people and the action in the 
story. These situations, characters, and 
colors go to make up what we c*n call the 
mood of the story. To take you all back to 
kindergarten, I'm going to pass out some 
crayons, and, if you'll take out a piece of 
paper and see if you could color in splotches, 
in patches, in lines or scratches the color 
or colors you think the author uses to en- 
rich the mood of the novel you were to have 
read for today. Thornton Wilder's "Bridge 
of San Luis Rey." Next week, on the final 
exam, you will be expected to do a similar 
exercise on Alan Pat on's "Cry, the Beloved 
Country." You may have the rest of the period 
to complete it. 

NARR: (Off camera) Was this teacher provid- 

ing his class with an opportunity to engage 
in any of the activities opposite question 1 
on your ansv^r sheet? Circle your answer or 
answers; you have 20 seconds. 

NARR: (On) For qv^estion 2, we take you to 

the biology class of Hector Anonymous, where 
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liis Behavioral Objective is: "the student 

will be able to write a paragraph describing 
the structural and functional differences be- 
tween typical plant and animal cells." 

SCENE: Classroom (Hector) 

HECTOR: (using two charts) We've discussed 

the basic differences between plant and animal 
life in terms of mobility and sensitivity to 
outside stimuli. To discuss the differences 
of reproduction and respiration processes, I 
think we had best examine the individual cell 
structures first of typical plant cells then 
of typical animal cells. This is an outline 
drawing of a plant cell. I want you to help 
me label the various aomponents of the cell. 
Then we'll do the animal cell if we have time 
at the end of the period. (Points to vacuole 
space) Anyone know what this is called? 

GEORGE: The vacuum. (Very positive) 

HECTOR: No. It's the vacuole. . .you were 

close, though. What does the vacuole do, 

Lisa? 

(lector writes it in blank) 

USA: It is a storehouse for the cell sap. 

Outside of that, it just takes up space. 

HECTOR: Yes, it gives the cell bulk. » .it 

aids in the growth of the cell. (Points to 
chloroplasts ) What are these little things 
here, Janice? 

JANICE: Chloroplasms? (Hector shakes his 

head no)— Plasts? (YES) Chl.oroplasts . They 
contain the chloroplasts, chloropliyll which 
is the stuff which malies food.< 

HECTOR: Right. These chloroplasts (writes 

it in blank) are little green bodies which 
contain the chlorophyll, that substance which 
we find only in plant cells. They live in 
this spongy layer called. . .what? 

USA: (Hector points at her) Cytoplasm. 

(He writes it in) 

HECTOR: Yes. What does it do? 

USA: (Cute) I don't know. 



o 
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BRUCE: (Having been pointed to) It is proto- 

plasm which carries lon all of the functions 



HECTOR: Except. . . 

BRUCE: Except. . .reproduction. 

HECTOR: The Qrtqplasm is all of the proto- 

plasm outside the nucleus which is where, 
Donald? 



DONAID: (Pointing) There. . .in the middle. 

The nucleus is kind of the brains of the 
cell. . .it runs things. 

HECTOR: (labels the nucleus) Very good. The 

nucleus does indeed control the activities of 
the cell, much as the brain in an animal con- 
trols ^ activities. 

NARR: (off) Was this teacher providing his 

class with an opportunity to engage in any 
of the activities opposite question number 
two on your answer sheet. Circle your an- 
swer or answers; you have twenty seconds. 

NARR: (on) Our third question involves the 

social studies class of David Anonymous. His 
class is in the midst of a unit on Mass Media 
and their effects on consumers. Hxd objective 
for today is: "the student will demonstrate 

his ability to see the techniques used in 
advertising by writing an in-cJass composi- 
tion evaluating the merits of specific tech- 
niques employed in advertising copy from a 
national magazine *'hich has not previously 
been discussed in c is." 

SCENE: Classroom (David) 

DAVID: We've seen how during the second 

world war the Nazi German war machine em- 
phasized the importance of propaganda as a 
key budget expense. During those years, 
Hollywood, along with the U.S. government, 
put out many films promoting the American 
image. During wartime it is fairly obvious 
to understand why propaganda is necessary, 
yet propaganda or persuasive material is 
used in peacetime also. In our country, one 
of the largest businesses flourishing today 
is advertising, whose function it is to sell 
products to the consumer. » .you. An un- 
educated person can easily be sold an inferior 
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•nrodunt by being fooled with the techniques 
of advertising. I cut out some advertising 
from national magazines I’m sure you’ve read, 
and put them on cardboard so that I could 
handle them better. Let’s take a look at 
this first one. (Holds up Avis ad) What 
technique does this ad use? Does this ap- 
peal to any particular sense or emotional 
feeling? (Sam raises his hand) Sam? 

SAM; It makes us feel that Avis is not the 
best one. 

DAVID; If they’re trying to sell their 
product, why would they want to make us feel 
they’re not the best? 

SAM; Because we’re used to every advertise- 
ment bragging, and I guess we kind of like 
the honesty of this one. They’re trying to 
impress you with the fact that they’re not 
big shots. 

DAVID; So possibly we could conclude that 
their technique is honesty, possibly even a 
little humor at being honest. . .and what 
about the fact of our sticking up for the 
underdog? Don’t we always seem to like the 
underdog? Can you think of an example? 

Mike? 

MIKE: You mean like the Mets? 

DAVID; Precisely. Or the underdog in a 
prize fight. What about this one? (Brylcreem) 
Sheila? 

SHEIIA; Well, that shows if you use 
Brylcreem, you’ll have good luck with girls. 

DAVID; Do you think if a man uses Brylcreem 
he’ll have good luck with girls? Margaret? 

MARGARET; Not necessarily. It means there 
are a lot of other things to dating. 

DAVID; Well, then, why do we buy Brylcreem? 

ALAN; I guess we all want to be liked by 
girls and this is m'aybe just another way. . . 
kind of, if all else fails. 

DAVID; So it appeals to our desire to be 
socially accepted by the opposite sex. What 
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about the VolkS¥Eigen ads? (Holds one up) 

How are they appealing? Jerry? 

JEWCf: Because they’re funny. 

DAVID: Yes. Anong other things such as 
economy, they are definitely making an ap- 
peal to our sense of humor. How about this 
Revlon ad? (Holds it up) 

MARIE: It catches our eye, it’s beautiful. 

She's wearing such beautiful clothes. 

DAVID: Madison Avenue ad makers are very 

aware of that; you're right, Marie. Attrac- 
tive, tastefully clothed, beautiful people 
photographed well are always present, ap- 
pealing to our sense of taste and beauty. 

Eye appeal. Now, take out a sheet of paper 
and a pencil and see if you can list what 
techniques are used in this advertisement. 

Use references to some of the techniques 
we've already talked about here cuid use any 
you think of. You have 1^ minutes. 

NARR: Was this teacher providing his class 
with an opportunity to engage in any of the 
activities opposite question three on your 
answer sheet? Circle your answer or answers; 
you have 20 seconds. 

NARR: This completes our videotape presenta- 
tion of the various aspects of Appropriate 
Practice. This is Ron Sossi saying good-bye 
and wishing that all your objectives be be- 
havioral ones, all your practices appropriate. 
(Big grimace; the fined gesture) 
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TAPE: Montage of word "W!iy" (Why? whyl why, 

WHf, etc.) and frantic music. 

NARR: We hope that this program will help 

you to answer the question "why." 

TAPE: Students asking; "Why do I have to 

take Algebra?" "Why do we have to know the 
valence numbers of all the elements?" "I 
don't care when the 'Mona Lisa' was painted. 
Why do I have to learn that?" "But nobody 
speaks Latin any more. . .why do X have to 
learn it?" "I'm going into Phys. Ed. . .why 
do I have to learn about Euripides?" 

NARR: Sound familiar? If not, you'll find 

that after a short time teaching, questions 
like this will be asked of you. And frankly, 
sometimes they're not very easy to answer. 
Probably many of you out there are wondering 
why you have to take this program. (Pause) 
Well? The purpose of the program is to pre- 
pare you in advance for answering some of 
those "Whys" by encouraging you to help your 
students understand why they should learn 
that particular lesson you've spent all night 
preparing. Think of how much more you might 
have enjoyed some of the classes you've taken 
if you understood an important reason for 
learning what you did. By the end of this 
program you should be able to identify four 
methods of presenting perceived purpose and 
you should then be able to identify which of 
these techniques, if any, is being used in 
an instructional situation. Let's take a 
look at one of the four ways perceived pur- 
pose can be introduced to a class. See if 
Mr. A in this algebra class, is promoting 
perceived purpose using an extrinsic reward. 

SCENE : Classroom I 

MR. A: (hoMing papers in his hand) These 
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are the papers you handed in yesterday. I 
took them home and graded them, and frankly^ 
I*m displeased. I think many of you need to 
spend more time on homework and less time 
watching television^ This is an Algebra 1 
course^ and since more of you are going on 
to college, you're going to need at least 
Algebra 2. If you don't get a decent grade 
in ay class, you won't be able to go on. 

Most of you will be Letters and Science ma- 
jors in college, and when you write away to 
get into college, they'll look at your grade 
in this course, so your performance is very 
important. We're going to have an exam at 
the end of the week, and if you spend time 
on homework, you'll probably get a better 
grade on your test. One of the problems 
most of you had difficulty with. . .(the 
teacher writes a linear equation on the 
board : 2x-17+4x+55 ) • 

NARR: (V. 0.) Was this teacher using an 

extrinsic reward in promoting a perceived 
purpose in his class? (Hold 3 seconds) 

The answer is yes. ExaMnation grades and 
the course grade were used as extrinsic re- 
wards to get the students to study. Another 
method for prcooting perceived purpose, is 
when a teeu:her urges his class to learn the 
material because the material itself, is, in 
his opinion, worth learning. This technique 
is called exhortation . Let's go to the French 
class of Mr. B, and see if he is promoting 
perceived purpose in his classroom using ex- 
hortation . 

SCENE: Classroom II 

MR. B: 13 , will you read the first sequence 

in today's lesson, and translate it? 

13 : Bonjour, mon professeur. Comment allez- 

vous ce matin? Good-day, teacher. How are 
you this morning? 

MR. B: The next sentence, 110? 

110: What time is it? Quelle heure est- 

il? 

MR. B: (Quickly) Quelle heure est-il. . . 

quelle heure est-il? Tres bien, 110. Isn't 
it a beautiful phrase? Quelle heure est-il? 
The French language is so much more expressive. 
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so much more cult\ged than other, more Nordic 
languages like (with contempt) German. . . 
or, or. • . Engl ish. It soimds so good. I*ve 
travelled all over the world and I think 
you* 11 find, as I have found, that there is 
no more beautiful nor more e3^ressive, crea- 
tive language. Please work haurd in this 
class. I really want you to learn the lan- 
guage properly. 

NARRi (v# 0.) Was this teacher giving his 
class perceived purpose through exhortation? 
(Hold 5 seconds) The answer is yes. The 
teacher offers little real reason other than 
his own opinion as to why the subject should 
be studied. 

A third way a teacher may Introduce perceived 
purpose into a classroom situation is through 
deduction. We go now to the Drama class of 
Mr. C. See if the technique of deduction is 
being used. 

SCENE: Classroom I 

Mr. Ci What are some of Willy Loman*s other 
problems, or, if not, problems, other charac- 
teristics? III? 

Ill: Well, he lives in a dream world. He 

thinks he is a great man, and we see in the 
play that he really isn’t great. 

MR. Ci Be more specific. What specific in- 
stances in the play show that he really isn*t 
as great as he says he is? Il6? 

Il6: Well, no one showed up for his funeral j 
and he was always talking about how his fu- 
neral would be the biggest one and everyone 
who him from all over the country would 
be there. 

MR. Ci So you think that w illy was to blame 
living in this dream world? II3? 

II3: This is kind of off the subject. I 

like the play, but why can*t we just enjoy 
it? Why do we have to analyze it to death? 

MR. Ci II 3, do you believe that Willy Loman 
could exist? Are there Willy Lomans today? 

Do you know any Willy Lomans? 
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II3: Yes. 

MR. C! I think most people would Opgree with 
you that Willy Loman could exist, and, in 
fact, could remind some people of their ^fa- 
thers or their uncles, or someone. You* re 
right in wanting to enjoy a play for the pl^ 
itself. . .but drama does give us a chance to 
look at the reaaons some people act as 
they do. We call this motivati^ . You deal 
with people everyday, and if you could under- 
stand why they act that way, you may be able 
to deal with them more effectively, get better 
results from your dealings with them. Drama 
is a safe way of doing this, because you are 
dealing with an Imaginary world, and 
like or dislike characters and not be hurt by 
your decisions. It gives you a chance to judge 
people and then see if your judgments were 
Sght. Just think of all the times you*ve had 
to make a judgment about people ^d goofed. 

You must have said to yourself, ' Boy, I wish 
I knew then what I know nowlJ" So drama is 
like a practice range for trying out some of 
the decisions about people and situations you 
will face during your life. Sometimes 
even tell you something about yourself. T^e 
for example Willy Loman *s son Bifs what kind 

of person. . . 

NARR; (V. 0.) Was this teacher employing the 
technique of perceived purpose through the use 
of deduction? (Hold 5 seconds). The answer 
is yes. Even though the discussion came as a 
result of a student *s question, the teacher, 
not the student, arrived at the reasons for 
I studying drama. 

This leads us to a fourth meas\are of intro- 
ducing perceived purpose into a classroom 
situation. See if, in this English class 
taught by Mr. D. whether or not a perceived 
purpose is introduced by induction . 

SCENE: Classroom II 

1 MR. D: This being the first day of class, 

I*d like to know some of the reasons why 
I some of you are taking English. 19? 

I 19; Because I want to go to college and I 
I need the units. 

I MR. D; Doft*t you think that English itself 
1 is worth studying? 
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l4: (has raised his hand) 7 .'m going to 

college, too, and I need j :^redits but 
I have to pass certain col^.cge entrance 
exams in English, and courses like this 
probably will help me to do well on those 
exams. 

MR. D: Is there anyone who doesn’t plan to 

go to college directly after graduation from 
here? (13 raises hand) 13, why should you 
study English here other than the fact of 
needing it to graduate? 

13; If I get a job as secretary I*ve got to 
know how to spell and things like that. 

MR. D: How would English even help you get 

the job in the first place? 

12: Well, just like college, you have to 

fill out a lot of application forms and re- 
sumes, and if you can't write well you might 
not get the job in the first place. 

18: I like to study English just because I 

like to read good books. 

MR. D: O.K. we've decided that there are 

reasons for studying English beyond the 
fact that you need it as a course to grad- 
uate ... 

NARR: (V. 0.) Was thjs teacher employing 

the technique of perceived purpose through 
the use of induction ? (Hold ^ seconds) The 
answer is yes. The students responded with 
the reasons why, being led by questions on 
the part of the teacher. But remember that 
D>2t just any questions asked by the teacher 
lead to perceived purpose through induction. 
They must be questions which lead the students 
to induce their own reasons for studying the 
topic. 

NARR: The classroom situations we've just 

seen have been very graphic in illustrating 
the four techniques of perceived purpose. 

We did this so that you could concentrate 
on one method at a time. These next se- 
quences we hope will be more challenging. 

We will present a classroom situation similar 
to the ones you've just seen, and at the end 
of each sequence ask you which if any of the 
four techniques of promoting perceived purpose 
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have been employed. Here is the first situ- 
ation; The Physics class of Mr. E., in the 
middle of a unit on electricity. 

SCENE : Classroom 

MR. E: (Writing Ohn*s Law on board; E+IR) 

By the end of the period today, I hope you *11 
be able to see the relationship between 
electromotive force (volts), the current 
(amps) and the resistance (ohms). You 
should memorize this formula, for it will 
be included on your midterm exam next week; 

I think thers is no better way to imderstand 
what Ohms Law, E+IR, is than to apply it to 
series circuits. A series circuit, briefly, 
is an electron flow which is interrupted at 
various points by certain resistances. Ex- 
ample; like the lights on the Christmas tree 
you or your friends have every year where one 
light in the string went out, they all went 
out. What happens here'i The resistance re- 
mains the same, and so does the current, but 
what changes? Tht. voltage stops pushing. 
(Uses formula on board, erasing the l). The 
formula is upset and it nc longer works be- 
cause the circu^.t is broken by the defective 
lamp. Now by applying this knowledge to the 
formula E+IR, we can always determine how 
much current any circuit can hold. One of 
the most exciting things about electricity 
is that we can control something we really 
can't define. You should all attend to this 
topic very carefully. Isn't it amazing that 
we can do so much with electricity and we 
really have not yet discovered what it ac- 
tually is. . . 

NARRi (V. 0. ) Which methods, of perceived 
purpose, if any, did this teacher employ in 
this Physics class? (Pause 10 seconds) This 
teacher used an extrinsic reward and exhorta- 
tion. The extrinsic reward was associated 
with the midterm exam mentioned at the first 
of the class; and the exhortation was ex- 
pressed through the teacher's enthusiastic 
admonition to attend to the topic. 

Now here is the second situation; the eco- 
nomics class of I^. F. who is discussing 
the Oasis theory. 

SCENE : Classroom II 

MR. F: l6, can you describe the oasis theory 
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as we discussed it in class last week? 

l6i It means that thousands of years ago^ 
when people were not farmers and did not 
plant crops but merely gathered local food 
kill e d the anunals^ tney moved into new 
areas where more food and more euiimals were. 

MR* F; Right* I5> can you explain the term 
urbanization? 

15: Urbanization means that people are col- 
lecting in cities* 

MR* F: What other things does urbanization 
imply? I8? 

I8; Well, they’re collecting in cities be- 
cause that’s where the money is and where 
the jobs are* 

MR* F: Good* We can see, I think, that man 

thousands of years ago had to go where the 
food was, and man today according to statis- 
tics is crowding into the city because that’s 
where the money is to get the food* The 
ancients went to the oasis and people today 
are travelling toward modem oases, the 
cities* This historical concept should be 
considered when you are investing your 
money; and through studying concepts like 
these, we can see that the man who lived 
thousands of years ago and the man who lives 
today have many economic similarities* 

Through these historical similarities, we, 
as investors, mignt be able to predict where 
we can invest and make the most money for 
ourselves* This doesn’t mean we should not 
invest money outside the city; but it c»in 
mean that certain businesses which vlepe I 
on many consumers should be located in cities 
and aimed at an urban way of life* Let’s 
see what businesses need many consumers to 
stay alive and which businesses don’t II? 



NARR* (v* 0* ) Which methods of perceived 
purpose if any did this teacher employ in 
his economics class? (Pause 10 seconds) 

This teacher promoted perceived purpose 
using the technique of deduction. Even 
though the students contributed to the dis- 
cussion, they, the students, did not draw 
the conclusions which showed why and how the 
Oasis theory could be app3.ied to their lives* 
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The teacher himself deduced the conclusions 
from the facts presented. Here is another 
situation for y^. The Senior Problems class 

of Mr. G. Today the class is discussiiig 
divorce. 

SCENE; Classroom II 

MR. G; According to your textbook, what 

percentage of people here have been divorced? 
^ • 

1 12; Between forty-five and fifty percent. 

MR. G; Is there any significant statistical 
evidence that any racial or religious group 
divorces more than any other? IIIO? 

IIIO; Well, according to the Chapter I read 
last night, some studies say there are and 
some studies say there aren’t. There aren’t 
any agreed upon statistics. 

MR. G; (passes it over) On the final exam 
there will be a question on divorce, a nd 
I’m going to expect you to know these and 
many of the other statistics on divorce. 

II7: Why ao we have to know all these sta- 
tistics? First of all they change all the 
time; second of all, we have never had a 
divorce in my family ever! 

MR. G; O.K. It’s interesting to see that 
the statisticians themselves can be confivsed, 
and how complicated the science of statis- 
tics can be: Secondly, maybe you won’t get 

divorced or become a psychologist but you may 
be someday in a position of advising a friend 
who comes to you with marital problems, snd 
if you have some factual background to base 
your opinions on you can then advise him 
better. 

II7s If I’m having problems with ay wife, 

Md I come to you and you know that between 
45 and 50 percent of the people in this area 
are divorced, how can you help me better on 
the basis of that statistic? 



MR. G; (pause) That’s a very good question, 
II7* Does anyone have an answer for it? uh, 
(Who has not raised her hand) 



II8? 
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Il8: Well^ learning a statistic like that 
just shows you that there *s a problem, but 
the other statistics that are in the book 
show why there’s a big divorce problem, lii«> 
these that show that a majority of the divorce 
cases are among people who have different 
social or economic or religious backgrounds. 

So maybe by remembering these statistics, you 
could get to the heart of the j)roblem quicker 



NABR: (V. 0.) Which methods of perceived 

purpose, if any, did this teacher employ in 
SUI^ FOUR I4E7H0DS his cIglss? (pause 10 seconds) The teacher 

employed extrinsic rewards, deduction, and 
induction. Extrinsic rewards were provided 
when the teacher warned the students of next 
week's exam. Deduction was employed when the 
teacher explained how the statistics would 
aid the students in counseling their friends, 
and finally induction was employed when the 
teacher called on Il8 whether out of plan or 
panic, thereby enabling a student to come up 
with a reason for learning the statistics. 

Here is the English clnss of G.a. in a 
unit on the sonnets of Shakespeare. 

DISS TO CLASSROOM I SCENE: Classroom I 

MR. G.a.: (reading) "• • .and heavily from 

voe to woe tell o'er 

the sad account of fore-bemoan-ed moan, 

which I now pay as if not paid befor; 

but if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 

all losses are restor'd, and sorrows end." 

Isn't that beautiful? Can ycu tell me what 

stanza style this is? 15? 

15: It's a sonnet. 

MR. G.a.: All right. But wh^ is it a sonnet? 

15: Well, the rhyme scheme is ab, ab, cd, 

cd, ef, ef, gg. 

MR. G.a.: That's correct. And why do we 

know this sonnet was written by William 
Shakespeare? l4? 

l4: Well one reason is that it ends in a 

rhyme couplet. • . • 

NARR: (V. 0.) Which methods of perceived 

purpose, if any, did this teacher employ 
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SURER QUESTION MARK, START 
WIDE, ZOCM TIC3HT AS SOUND 
MONTAGE FOR 5 SECONDS, THEN 
MUSIC AND "POST TEST TO 
FOLLOW" CARD. 

F. 0. 



in his class? (Hold 10 seconds) This 
teacher in no atten 5 )ted to promote per- 
ceived purpose in the classroom. The whys 
of the questions he (she) asked pertained 
to the subject matter rather than relating 
them to purposes the students might consider 
important. Even the teacher's passing re- 
mark "Isn't it beautiful" wasn't sufficient 
to merit being called exhortation. 

NARR: We hope our little dramas will help 

you more easily discriminate between the 
four methods of promoting perceived purpose 
in any classroom sit\iation you will en- 
counter. It doesn't matter if you prefer 
one or all of these methods; what does mat- 
ter is that when you teach, one or more of 
them are put into use often. So remember 
the four ways of presenting "whys": ex- 

trinsic reward, exhortation, deduc-- 

II7: (interrupts on camera) I've been 

watching your techniques as a narrator from 
my classroom over there. May I ask you a 
question? 

NARR: Sure (pleased) 

II7; Why did they choose you ? 

TAPE: montage of "whys" for 5 seconds. 

TAPE: music 



F. 0. 
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SHOTS OF STUDENTS 



PERCEIVED PURPOSE 



MUSIC 



POST TEST 



N^i The following sequences are presented 
test items to determine your ability in 
selecuing Trtiether the techniques of pro- 
moting perceived purpose throu^ extrinsic 
re^d, exhortation, deduct io^and indul 

^ classroom situation, 
^cle the correct answer or answers on 

^ ^ sequence to select your 
thr«L?'’ The first situatioris 

histo^^* Baroque period in musical 

SCENE : Classroom I 

brilliant Brandenburg 

C of Bach. i want you to notice the 

musical phrases that 

th^a* »i8hly defined 

u ?’ ^ musical genius, 

^eatert work. Listen. (He plays record- 
(a^equence of students listening. 

Sleeping, two talking to 
"’5 listening intently, one 

writing furiously, and through all this the 

ef oblivious to the 
w5ff ^ f ® 1® having on the class. 

unusually long time. Finally 
the teacher notices 13 and i4 talking, picks 
up needle from record). . , 

H: You students are ruining this musi- 
cal experience for your classmates. Perhaps 
m uant to fail the exam next week, ^t ^ 

L“ °^®®® not* 

W, fOT their sake, please keep quiet and 

£iS£2S- (replaces needle on 
record, resumes serene pose) 

(V. 0.) Was this teacher promoting 
peiceivad purpose in his classroom by usina 
any of the techniques opposite question 1 * 

or “^er 

or answers, (hold 10 seconds) 

HAIffl; (V. 0.) The second situation in this 
post test is the physiology class It to. I 
vhere they are discussing the hear? aS 
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various parts. 

SCENE: Classroom II 

MR. I: (has diagram of internal structure 

of the heart) (points to left ventricle) 

What do we call this, 1X4? 

Il4: That*s the left ventricle. 

MR. I: And these two structures. . .what 

are they called? (Points to superior and 
inferior vena cava) 

Il4: These are the superior and inferior 

vena cava. 

MR. I: And finally, IIIO, can you tell me 
what this is? (Points to aorta) 

IIlO: The aorta. 

MR. I: 1*11 expect that you will all know 

the parts of the heart and that you* 11 be 
able to trace the flow of blood into and 
out of the heart. We*ve been discussing 
the heart now for the past three days, and 
I hope you* re as fascinated as I am about 
this very intricate mechanism and how na- 
ture has designed it to work so effectively 
and tirelessly. What disease do more 
Americans die of every year? Heart dis- 
ease, naturally. Until we become familiar 
with the various parts and functions of the 
heart, we can*t discuss what can go wrong 
with this vital organ, and what preventative 
and corrective measures are now in use. 

Maybe we *11 be able to find out why medical 
associations and doctors urge us to keep 
heart disease drugs out of the reach of 
small children. 

II^: (she has raised her hand) 

I 15: My father has a heart condition and has 
to take nitro-glycerin but he sometimes for- 
gets it and leaves it at home when he needs it. 

MR. I: (interrupts) Can anyone suggest how 

II5*s father might be reminded to take his 
nitro-glycerin with him wherever he goes? 

II3: Well, if he knew how serious his con- 
dition was and why he had to take the pills. 
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he might not forget them. 

MR. I: What conclusion can you draw from 
this? II3? 

II3: If we were ever in that position we*d 

probably be so scared of the situation that 
we*d always remember our medicine. 

NARRi (V. 0.) Was this teacher promoting 
perceived purpose in his classroom by using 
any of the techniques opposite question 2 on 
your answer sheet? Circle your answer or 
answers. (Hold 10 seconds) 

NARR: Here is our third situation; the 

creative writing class of Mr. J is in 
progress. 

SCENE: Classroom I 

Mr. J: We've been reading a lot of essays^ 
newspaper and magazine articles. I thou^t 
it might be fun to try something. Take out 
a sheet of paper and a pen. (They do) 

Now. . .st€u?ting when I tell you, you will 
have exactly ten minutes to write an essay, 
article or short story like the parables 
we've been reading. It iu^st be complete 
in ten minutes. (l6 muimers) 

l6i I can't do it that quickly. 

MR. J: l6, Jim, would you repeat what you 

said for the whole class. 

l6: I said, I can't do something like that 

in that amount of time. 

MR. Ji That's your perogative. I6, but if 
you don't do it you may fail (I6 starts to 
work) • 

U: (apologetically) Pardon me, Mr. J, 

can you tell me why we have to do it in 
ten minutes? 

MR. Ji (disgustedly) A newspaper man, or 
a man who writes for svery periodical can 
sometimes be under piessure to get his story 
in on time. Now, I grant you it isn't neces- 
sarily ten minutes but I wanted you to have 
some idea of how difficult it is to work under 
pressure. I myself worked on a newspaper where 
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even if I an hour to write up a news 
story that Just came in, it seemed like less 
than ten minutes* It was an experience 
which helped me learn to think quickly and 
effectively. 

KARR: (V. 0.) Which method of methods, if 

any, did this teacher use in promoting per- 
ceived purpose. Circle your answer or an- 
swers. (Hold 10 seconds) 

KARR: Here is our fourth classroom situa- 

tion, the teacher is Mr* K; the class is 
history* 

SCENE : Classroom II 

MR. K: So we see, I hope, how even in our 

federal legislative branch there are checks 
and balances within the branch; the Senate 
cannot pans legislation on its own without 
the affirmative approval of the House. It*s 
a very neat package. 

Ill: But why do we need two houses of legis- 

lature? 



MR. K: Well, historically, when our Consti- 

tution was being written, there were two ma- 
jor divisions in thought regarding how the 
law-making bcxiy should be set up. New Jersey 
brought forth a plan it thought was Just; 
that each state regardless of size would have 
two representatives in Congress. Virginia, 
a much larger state, felt that each state 
should have representatives according to its 
population. Naturally Virginia had more 
people, and. they and states like Virginia 
reasoned tiiat this would be the best system* 
An agreement was finally reached where the 
Congress would be composed of two Houses; 

The Senate, after the New Jersey plan; and 
the House, after the Virginia plan. See if 
you can answer this question. The Constitu- 
tion in the Government was set up in a rela= 
tively short time. Why? II9? 

II9: I think it was partly the need and the 

desire of the country to break away from what 
they considered to be unjust authority and 
unjust laws* * .Great Britain* This desire 
for freedom drove them to not only work more 
quickly but to cooperate more within the 
different colonies Just the way it seems the 
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VIDEO 



AUDIO 



MUSIC: Bright stab 



PIC: CAVEMAN AND 
DEAD MAMMOTH 

PIC: MONEY, JACK PAAR, 
FOOD, ATOMIC BOMB, PLAY- 
MATE, GOOD REPORT CARD, 
Tllff DOWN TO TITIE; UCIA 
DEP*T. OF EDUCATION PRE- 
SENTS REINFORCEMENT THEORY 



NARR: Throughout the ages, nan has always 

had reinforcers. • .primitive nan relied on 
basic reinforcers, but nan has progressed. 
Today nany re inforcers are employed: Money, 
fane, (Jack Paar pic) Food, Power, Pleasure, 
. . .(Pause). . .and A's. 



NARRATOR 



ZOOM TO CHART 



NARR: Most instructional prograns are de- 
signed to teach you what to do. We hope 
that this program specificaJJy will show 
you what not to do. Millions of words have 
been written on the subject of reinforce- 
ment, flrom Pavlov* s dogs to Skinner *s 
pigeons. There are nany theories on the 
application of reinforcenent in teaching 
situations. Often teachers apply reinforce- 
nent principles properly and effectively, 
and just as often the teachers misuse the 
principles. It is our purpose here to show 
you some teachers misusing principles of 
reinforcement in the hope that they will 
deter you from making the sane kinds of 
mistakes. As a quick review, let's go over 
four common misuses of reinforcement theory; 
Sometimes teachers fail to reinforce al- 
together. That's number one. Sometimes 
teachers reinforce behavior in general 
terms rather than being specific so that 
the student fails to recognize why he is 
be^ng reinforced. That's number two. Nxui- 
ber three is the failure to individualize 
reinforcement. That is, a failxire on the 
teacher's part to suit the reinforcers to 
the particular student. The last misuse is 
often difficult to detect. It occurs when 
a teacher inadvertantly reinforces behavior 
he really does not wish to encourage. In 
the following sequences, see if you can 
identify which if any of the misuses of 
reinforcement theory are being shown. . . 
more than one misuse per sequence may be 
shown. Let's go to the Social Studies 
class of Mr. A, who is reading a student's 
final report on the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
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SUPE3^: FAIUJRE TO PROVIDE 

REINFORCEMENT 




SCENE: Classroom I 

RICHARD: (reading) "and even though the St. 

lavrence Seaway has brought many Jobs to 
people in Northern New York, and Southern 
Ontario, and has brought a new channel of 
transportation to businessmen all over the 
world, it is still a very expensive ditch 
which is only usable seven months out of the 
year. There are several points in its favor, 
but in general, I must conclude thac the Ot. 
Lawrence Seaway's disadvantages outweigh its 
advantages . " 

MR. A: Are there any comments? (No acknowl- 
edgements, positive or negative) (Chris 
raises his hand) 

CHRIS: I thought it was a good report be- 

cause he presented the situation fairly. 

Rick had both the good points and the bad 
points of the Seaway. I agree with him that 
it is xxrobably nothing but an expensive ditch. 
(Ron raises his hand) 

MR. A: Ron? 

RON: I don't think Rick was fair. The Sea- 

way is an in^ortant source of electrical 
power. It brings down the price of steel 
and it's made Chicago an international port. 

I lived there till I was l4 and I know how 
important . . . 

NARR: Which if any of the principles of re- 

inforcement theory were misused in this class- 
room situation? (Hold 3 seconds) 

This teacher failed to provide reinfoi cement 
of any kind. Without acknowledging the stu- 
dent's work either positively or negatively, 
he immediately opened the discussion to the 
class. Evaluations by fellow students can 
be an effective reinforcer when the teacher 
in some way directs the nature of the stu- 
dent's responses or affirms their accuracy. 

We cannot assume that the teacher had any 
control over the student's comment because 
he merely asked their opinions. If the 
teacher had wanted to use the students 
opinions as re inforcers, he should have 
begun the discussion with a question like; 

"Why was Rick's report fair to both sides?" 

Or, '‘VJhy, after reading Rick's report do we 
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SUPER: FAIIURE TO IN- 
DIVIDUALIZE REINFORCEMEM 



agree with his conclusions?" 

NARR: In this next situation, see if our 

dr£una teacher, Mr. B«, is misusing any of 
, the principles of reinforcement. His class 
has just finished the production of their 
Spring Play. 

SCENE: Classroom II 

MR. B: And finally, I received this note 
from the principal, (reads) Dear Mr. G: 

My wife and I enjoyed the Spring Play very 
much. It was certainly one of the finest 
productions I have ever seen here at Central 
High School. Please give my congratulations 
to the cast and crew for a job well done. 
Sincerely, etc., etc. You*ve made me very 
proud of you, and, since you all expressed 
the desire to go to see the play at the Civic, 
as a surprise the school is arranging free 
transportation and seating next Friday night, 
(class luianimously approves; cheers, yippees, 
etc.). (Teacher quiets down students) O.K. 
alright. Settle down. I know you* re all 
excited about this, but there are still four 
weeks left in the term and, if you continue 
to be as cooperative in this next four weeks 
as you were during the play, I have arranged 
for us to go to the University’s Drama 
Library. (Shot of class, l/2 of whom are 
less than unanimously excited). . . 

NARR: Which if any of the principles of re- 

inforcement theory were mistised in this class- 
room situation? (Hold 5 seconds) 

This teacher failed to individualize the re- 
inforcement. We can assume that he took the 
entire class into consideration in selecting 
his reinforcer when he rewarded the class with 
the free tickets, first by indicating that 
the students all wanted to see the show and 
secondly by their uproarious response. How- 
ever, his attempt to reward the class for fu- 
ture good behavior by letting them go to the 
University Drama Library showed that he failed 
to individualize that reinforcement because 
first we cannot assume unless otherwise in- 
formed that all of the students wanted to go 
to the library and secondly, the reaction of 
the class was not unanimou:^. 

NARR: Here is the English class of Mr. C.; 

he is discussing the theme of the "Bridge of 




ft 
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CIASSROOM I 



SUPER: NO MISUSE 



San Luis Rey. 

SCENE: Classrocm I 

Mr. C: (Draws a precipice with a bridge 

across it on boeu^d) What is this bridge 
in the novel? Eline? 

ELINE: It symbolizes love. 

MR. C: Why? 

ELINE: Because the last paragraph in the 

book mentions that the bridge is love. 

MR. C: Good. But how does the falling of 

the bridge- -which you say is love- -aid 
in finding out what Wilder’s theme is? 

Marc? 

MARC: After the bridge fell, we saw how the 

characters who were left missed the charac- 
ters who died on the bridge. It took the 
bridge falling for them to realize how much 
they cared for the people who died. 

MR. C; Alright. Now, can someone show how 
Eline *s and Marc’s statements can lead us 
to the theme or generality or the author’s 
message? Laura? 

LAURA; Well, Wilder’s trying to tell us 
that people wait until it’s too late before 
they realize how much they love someone, and 
we should learn to appreciate our loved ones 
while they’re here. 

MR* C; Alrif^t. . .good. But if the bridge 
means love, and the bridge fell, does this 
mean that love fell? Yes, Marc? (he has 
raised his hand) 

NARR: Which if any of the principles of 

reinforcement theory did this teacher mis- 
use in this classroom situation? (Hold 5 
seconds) 



1>®. Cr He did not misuse any of the four 
principles of reinforcement. He reinforced 
all student responses either directly or in- 
directly by giving the students knowledge of 
results regarding the appropriateness of 
■;heir answers to his questions. 
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SUTfE; FAILURE TO 
HIOVIDE REHJFQRCEMENT 

SURER: UNINTENTIONAL 

REINFORCEMENT OF 
UNDBSIRED BEHAVIOR 



NARR: Here is the algebra class of Mr. A. 

See which of the principles of reinforce- 
ment are misused. 

SCENE: Classroom II 

JAYMA: X=2(10-4), so X=2x6 or X;=12 

MR. A: Now, Phil do the next problem. 

PHIL: (Reads) l/2x+U+10; multiply the whole 

equation by 2 ; that gives you X+8*20. Trans- 
fer the 8 to the other side of the equation; 
X==20 -8, or x=12. 

MR. A: Nick, would you do the next one? 

NICK: I didn't do my homework. 

MR. A; Bob, would you do the problem then? 

BOB: I couldn't figure it out. 

MR. A: Did you do your homework. Bob? Did 

you do the other problems? 

BOB: No. 



MR. A: Well, obviously this period will be 

of no use to either of you; why don't you go 
out to the quad and sit out there until the 
end of this period and any other days you 
don't have your homework, you may just sit 
out there on one of the benches. (Bob and 
Nick leave, not too distressed) 

NARR: Which if any of the principles of 

reinforcement theory were misused in this 
classroom situation? (Hold 10 seconds) 

This teacher misused reinforcement theory 
two ways. First, he failed to reinforce 
the two students who did their homework and 
solved problems. Secondly, he unintention- 
ally reinforced an undesired behavior, by 
sending the two boys who didn't do their 
homework to the quad. These boys didn't 
want to stay in the algebra class euiyway. 
Sending them out of the class was just what 
they wanted. The boys can now assume that 
I everytlne they don't do their homework they 
j have earned a free trip for two to the quad. 
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SUIER: C331ERAL RATHER 

than selective 



SUIGR: FAILURE TO 

INDIVIDUALIZE 



NARRATOR 



NARR: For our final situation lets go to 

the speech class of Mr* B. Margo is de- 
livering a speech. "By participating in 
such CGOimunlt;>' activities as the Red Cross, 
the United Fund, and local cGomunlty centers, 
we the individual citizens can do our part 
in making our country the great nation that 
it is. (class applauds) 

MR* B: That weis the most wonderful speech 

I*ve ever heard! All of your speeches have 
been wonderful. This is the best class I*ve 
ever had in my 6 yeai’s of teaching pub3ic 
speaking. I think now would be an appropriate 
tdme to tell you that I have arranged for you 
to participate in the All City Forensic Tour- 
nament . 

LINDA: Do ve have to go if we don't want to? 

MR. B; (de^ly hurt) no, I can*t force you 
to go if you don't want to. . . 

NARR: Which if £my of the principles of re- 

inforcement theory were misused in this class- 
room situation? (Hold 10 seconds) This 
teacher misused reinforcement theory in 2 
ways. He used general rather than selective 
terms when congratulating the class. Sec- 
ondly we could see that he failed to indi- 
vidualize his reinforcement when the student 
asked him if he had to participate in the 
forensic tournament if he didn't want to. 



NARR; The preceding sequences have shown 
you some ways not to use reinforcement 
theory. We hope you will be better able to 
identify the various misuses so that you the 
teacher will not be guilty of the same 
mistakes. Remember, (SONG) 



ART CARD: POST TEST 

TO FOLLOW. 



MUSIC big playoff 




(SONG: M^ng Whoopee) 
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mm' * 



{JEFF AND JOAN IN SUIERED 
HEART) 




Another good, another A 
When we do well 



Be sure to say 
**That*s real good kids, 
That*s real swell kids. 
That's reinforcin'— 

For those who teach good'.") 
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ART CARD: 

BEINFORGEMEm THEORY 
?OBT TEST 

N/^RRATOR 



CLASSROOM I 



REINPCRCEMERT THEORY POST TEST 



MUSIC 



KARR: The foJJowing sequences are presented 

^ test items in detersklhin^ your alilllty, 
to select iJ’ilch' reinforcement, principles, 
if any; are bein^' misused. We are concerned 
hpre irith the four major misuses of reinforce- 
ment theory, which are: failure to provide 

reinforcement, use of general rather than 
selective reinforcement, failure to individu- 
cdize reinforcement, and unintentioneJ. rein- 
forcement of undesireable behavior. You will 
now see five classroom situations ’ which cor- 
respond to numbers 1 through 5 on your answer 
sheet. After each sequence, you will have 
ten seconds to circle your answer or answers. 
More than one principle may be used in any 
sequence. If you believe the tetfcher did not 
misuse any of the reinforcement principles, 
do not circle any of the answers. 



KARR: Here is our 'first ^classroom situation. 

This is tho history of cfass of Mr. A. 

SCENE: Classroom I 

MR. A: (handing back papers) This is the 

essay exam you took last week on whether or 
nbt to allow voting at 18- I kept a few 
papers up here that I felt were exceptionally 
good. As I read these, coL^are them with 
your own pipers so possibly next time you 
could write more concise papers which say 
better exactly what you mean. In general, 
most of you seem to have problems saying 
what you means you beat around the bush, and 
you don*t answer the question directly, while 
some of you answer the question but don*t 
support your answer with facts. Most of you 
have learned to write English properly, and 
with the exception of a few ^somewhat over- 
dramatic efforts (over-dramatic flourish by 
Mr. A) I was pleased with the papers. So, 
compare your papers with Dottie Drumm's. 

This paper really came ric^t to the point, 
(reading) "In my opinion all citizens of 
the United States who are 18 years of age or 
older should have the right to vote. This 
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post TEST 



couiitry demands that an l8"yewr old must .... 

NABR: Was this teacher misusing any of the 
principles of reinforcement theory? Circle 
your answer or answers. (Hold 10 seconds) 



NARRi Our next situation is the public speak- 
ing class of Mr. B. 

SCENE: Classroom II 

BRUCE: (reading) "These are my reasons why^ 

television does not belong in the classroom." 

MR. B: (Not acknowledging Bruce at all) AH 

ri^t, class, what do you think of Bruce’s 
speech? Mhrc? 

Marc: Well, I think it was good. I could 

hear Bruce all the time, and he had a lot 
of facts to back up his conclusion. 

MR. B: Ron, what do you think of Bruce’s 

speech? 

Ron: First of all, I disagree with what he 

had to say. I think I>!arc was right in say- 
ing that he used facts to back up his con- 
clusion, but I think he selected the facts 
to prove his point, more than looking for a 
fair and reasonabl^i viewpoint. For instance, 
when he claimed that TV isn’t good in the 
cl 8 U 3 sroom because kids don’t have to pay 
attention since teachers aren’t watching.... 
that’s only true in certain circumstances, 
physics teacher was in the room...." 

KARR: Was this teacher misusing any of the 

principles of reinforcero.ent theory? Circle 
your answer or answers, (hold 10 seconds). 

KARR: Our third situation is the Modern 

liter i*ture class of Mr. C, in the middle of 
a silent reading session. 

SCENE: Classroom III 

(shots of student 1 reading, then student 2, 
then 3, etc. and progression of student mis- 
behavior, gets louder and louder until...) 



POST TEST 







CLASSROOM Tf 



MR* C: (at his desk) Quiet down! 

(Class is silent for 10 seconds, then whole 
thing starts again) (Teacher stands) 

MR. C: O.K. ! Let me have your attention! 

Up to now you all have been very good. Your 
classwork has been excellent for the most 
part, and most of you have shown good work 
hfibits and cooperation, in class. I've given 
you this extra time to read your homework 
assignment for tonight because you've been 
good for the past week, so since the bell is 
about to ring, put down your books and you 
may talk to your neighbor until the class is 
over. (Jeff S. raises his hand) Jeff? 

JEFF S: Can we read ■'f we want to? 

MR. C: Oh Jeff, relax for a while; you can 

> read later. (Jeff is disappointed, sits 
glumly )i( class starts talking and obviously 
enjoying themselves) 

' HARR: Was this teacher misusing any of the 
; ; principles of reinforcement theory? Circle 
1 your answer or answers. (Hold 10 seconds) 

HARR: Our fourth situation is the French 

class of Mr. D where today's lesson is just. 
l!)6ginning. 

SCENE: Classroom ly 

; MR. D: (Calling roll) M'sieu Witkow, 

M'sieu Watchovsky, M'sieu Binder, M'sieu 
Nicolai, Ma'mselle Covington, Ma'mselle 
McCabe. (Kids answer with pr4sent)(Fr.). 
Alors, I'd like to say something I think 
should be said again. . . .that I was very 
pleased with your reading of Cyrano yester- 
day. Not only did you read the dialogue 
accurately and with understanding, and I 
know how most of you are still struggling 
with the language itself, but your charac- 
terizations were excellent. Today, I know, 
there is a very iJi5)ortant football game after 
school, and I thought I would let you all 
leave class ter. minutes early so you could 
get good seats . (shot of class very pleased; 
yippee!, hooray and all that sort of stuff) 

I think you've earned that. So, if we can 







POST TEST 



settle down and get to work, and you can trans« 
late today’s lesson as well as you translated 
yesterday’s play, I’ll see what I can do about 
arranging a visit to the Field Museum next 
week during class, so that we can see the 
exhibit of French ninpressionist paintings, 
(shot of kids, some excited, others definitely 
not interested) 

Alors! Tournee la page quatre-vingts e\ 
traduisez M* Beckwith. 

HARR: Was this teacher misusing any of the 

principles of reinforcement theory? Circle 
your answer or answers, (hold 10 seconds) 

HARR; Here is the English class of Mrs. 
Zaslow; she is reading poetry to the class x 

today. 

SCENE: Classroom V 

MRS. ZASLOW: Today is our last day on the 

19 th century English poets. . . .fiuid I’m going 
to read you some of the poems of Elizabeth 
Barret Browning. (Joan raises her hand) 

MRS. 2ASLdW: Joan? . 

JOAN: I brought in a poem from the l 8 CX)’s 

that my mother and I found in my great grand- 
mother’s diary. May i read it? 

MRS. ZASLOW: (brushing her off) Later. 

"How do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and 

height 

l|y soul can reach, when feeling out of si^t 
For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 

I love thee to the level of everyday’s 

(pan of students listening; past Alexi who 
is moon- faced, staring at the teacher, infat- 
uated. Camera takes end returns back to 

Alexi) 

Most quiet need. By sun and candle-light. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for Rig^t; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from praise. 
I love thee with the passion put to use 
In my old griefs, and w?.th my childhood’s 

faith. 

1 1 love thee with a love I seemed to lose 
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With my lost saints,— I love thee with the 

breath, 

Smiles, tears of all my life!— and, if God 

choose, 

I shall but love thee better after death.” 
(not looking up at Alexi until after the 
following) 

Nick, can you tell me what stanza style this 
is? (No response) Nick? (Turns to him) 
Nick, this is the third time you have been 
daydreaming in class. You're going to have 
to stay everyday the remainder of the week 
and help me police the room, and you're 
going to stay with me until I leave. (Huge 
grin on Alexi *s face) 

NABR: Was this teacher misusing any of the 

prinoip2.es of reinforcement theory? Circle 
your answer or answers, (hold 10 seconds) 



3 SHOT JOAN, JEFF, 
DOTTIE GETTING READY 
TO LEAVE. JEFF HAS 
2 TICKETS WHICH HE 
OFFERS TO DOTTIE, WHO 
ACCEPTS. JQAIT, SEEING 
THIS, SCOLDS HIM AND 
STALKS OUT, SHOWING 
DOTTLE THE RING. THEN 
DOTTLE GIVES HIM THE 
TICKETS, JOAN GIVES HIM 
THE RING— HE'S LEFT 
SITTING THERE. GIVES 
TICKETS TO JAYMA WHO 
SNUBS HIM, THEN HE 
LEAVES GIVING TICKETS 
TO JEFF S. WHO IB 
CONFUSED. 



NARR: This ends our test sequence on rein- 

forcement principles. Being able to dis- 
tinguish between the various misuses of 
reinforcement theory is our immediate goal 
for you in this program; our ultimate goal, 
however, is that the teacher will properly 
enoploy the principles of reinforcement in 
the classroom. 



CREDITS 



